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What Is 
Offset Lithography? 


It is the modern, economical method for the production of school publications. By 


its use you can have an outstanding periodical or year book. 


Simple to use, easy to understand, offset lithography will enable you to produce your 
paper from typewritten copy, proofs, clippings or drawings. You will be able to use more 


photographs because the cost of engravings is almost completely eliminated. 


Investigate offset lithography for your paper. To learn just what it can do for you 
contact your local lithographer. You can find him in the classified section of your phone 
book under “offset” or “lithography”. He’ll explain how to get the best results, tell you 


of the economies of the process and give you details of its production. 


This ad is published and paid for by The National Lithographer, the trade paper of 
the lithographic industry, to help promote a better understanding of the process by the 


advertising and editorial workers of tomorrow. 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


49 Years of Service to the Lithographic Industry 


11 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 
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Are YOU Coming to the Convention? 


APERS are being planned ahead, 
pot are being hurried to 

completion, yearbook staffs are 
planning “time off” so that all will be 
in readiness for the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the CSPA at Columbia 
University in New York City, March 
12, 13 and 14, 1942. 


Will YOU be there? 


For the seventeen past years the 
wish has been father to the act. This 
year, things are different. War is with 
us. Never before has any school press 
association experienced one. All of us 
are pioneers in that respect, waiting to 
see what lies below the horizon. 

Advisers and editors recognized 
their responsibilities long ago. All last 
year, when the clouds were gathering, 
the student publications whipped the 
patriotic feelings of their schools into 
strong currents of thought and action. 
Editorial expression, indicative of the 
thinking of the boys and girls who 
published, read, and supported the 
newspapers, magazines and yearbooks, 
gave full expression to clear and sound 
thinking and a willingness to face the 
future with all shoulders to the wheel. 


This has been followed by a wave 
of special issues, defense themes, state- 
ments of principles, displays of patrio- 
tic symbols, boxed, front-page edito- 
rials, and advice on air raid and other 
civilian defense measures. 


No one can say today or tomorow 
that the school press of the Nation 
failed to realize its job or neglected 
to assume its responsibilities or obliga- 
tions. 


ae oe tangible than such expres- 
sions is the organization of con- 
servation drives and squads in many 
schools. Already the papers have fost- 
ered and given publicity to drives that 
have netted large quantities of paper 
and metals, books for the soldiers and 
sailors, and Defense Stamp and Bond 
sales. Some publications have dipped 
into their own slender treasuries for 
this latter purpose. 

All of this indicates that the student 
publications have their place in the 
schools and that they are to have an 
even more important place during the 
war and the period which will follow 


it. That is the “Why” of the CSPA’s 
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Eighteenth Annual Convention. That 
is why YOU and every other editor 
and adviser should be there. 


Sometimes we have trouble convinc- 
ing our own school authorities that we 
are doing an important piece of work. 
We never have that trouble with out- 
side organizations. In fact, as every 
adviser and editor knows, we have had 
to establish a strict order that the mail- 
ing list of this Association is never to 
be given out to any group whatsoever 
unless by direct and special action of 
the Advisory Board. And this restric- 
tion is maintained rigidly. 


HE United States Government is 

going to cause us to suspend that 
ruling in their behalf. A General of 
the Armies is to be present at the Con- 
vention to tell the editors and advisers 
what they can do to help win this war! 
It is rather significant that of all the 
possible openings for service it never 
occurred to us that we could be of di- 
rect and special help to the United 
States Army. But we can—with YOUR 
aid. 

Show This To Your Principal Or 
Superintendent 


When the war started, every one 
was upset. Inevitably, as is always the 
case, this settles into a period of ra- 
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tional thinking. Stopping in one’s 
tracks never occassioned progress. As 
normal an existence as possible is rec- 
ommended by every agency in the 
country, from the Government down. 
As soon as the first upset was over, 
people began to think how best they 
could do their part in helping toward 
inevitable Victory. Some things had 
to be changed or modified but very 
little had to be stopped or could be 
stopped. Every one expected he would 
have to do something extra and every 
one has taken on an added task. 

The CSPA knows it has done a 
great deal for the school papers of 
the country. It needs only to look at 
the state of things in 1924 and before 
and to compare them with the publi- 
cations of 1942. In this emergency, it 
looked about for something the pub- 
lications could do. Thanks to the 
spirit of independence, initiative, and 
originality which it has fostered and 
encouraged all these years, the publi- 
cations did their part without orders 
from any one. It was the natural and 
obvious thing to do and it was done 
ably and well. 

Some timid people wrote to us in 
December and early January, asking 
if we were to suspend operations for 
duration. Our reply was to the effect 
that we intended to redouble our ef- 
forts. The Convention next month 
will be an example of this. It is not 
mere bravado. We are carrying on be- 
cause this Government of ours wants 
us to. It wants us to continue what 
we have done and to do more of it, 
better than ever before, in the days 
that are to come. Consequently, we 
shall consider ourselves derelict in our 
duty if we fail to perform; likewise, 
we shall consider every school publi- 
cation that fails to carry on as a flag- 
rant example of what one should not 
do toward solving the great problem 
of maintaining civilian—in our case, 
student—morale. 

O THE Government and to the 

school people we have stated the 
numbers of papers in this country, the 
numbers of boys and girls who are 
working on them, and the multiples 
of these amazing figures indicating 
those who read and are influenced by 
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Plan Your Work, Work Your Plan 


HE READERS of The Review 

whe are expecting to attend the 

Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation at Columbia University, New 
York City, March 12, 13 and 14, can 
benefit to a much greater extent from 
the trip if they will plan what they 
are going to do while at the Conven- 
tion and then see to it that they adhere 
to the plan. 

To begin with, every one attending, 
whether adviser or member of the 
staft, should plan to make a very com- 
plete and careful recording of all of 
the “highlights” of the various dis- 
cussions and round-table meetings that 
might prove interesting to the staffs 
as a whole. Not every member of the 
staff can attend. Those who attend 
should bring back with them to the 
next staff’s meeting as complete a 
story of the program and its valuable 
and helpful recommendations as pos- 


sible. 


Not so much to make a note of the 
speaker and his, or her, connection 
with the organization but rather with 
regard to the interesting and valuable 
information that speaker was impart- 
ing. Hints on how to improve the 
publication. Hints on how to do a bet- 
ter job of editing, or laying out, or 
writing copy, or taking advantage of 
short cuts that will not prove a disad- 
vantage to the publication. 


Little diagrams of layouts that were 
discussed and possibly that were drawn 
roughly on the blackboard; examples 
on how to do it and how not to do it 
as they may have been described or 
illustrated by a speaker. 


Information thus imparted to the 
staff at a meeting after your return 
from the convention will make it pos- 
sible for a larger number of people to 
benefit from your attendance at the 
convention instead of just having a 
few people benefit from it. 


NCIDENTALLY, play down the 

social side of the convention. The 
fact that you had a swell time at dance 
or theater; the fact that you had a 
marvelous time at the tea or some- 
thing of that sort is fine. But it does 
not help the morale of your staff to 
make these folks who did not have an 
opportunity of going, envious of your 
having gone, or have them feel that 
the social side of the Convention was 
the most important side. Play up the 
business side, the value side, the prac- 
tical side—that’s the thing that really 
will do the most good. 

A staff meeting held after your re- 
turn from the Convention can prove 


Two 


an inspiration to the entire staff if 
that meeting will develop and bring 
to light ideas and their possible ap- 
plication to your particular publica- 
tion, which will give your staff some- 
thing to really work on for the year. 


If you come back from the Con- 
vention with a notebook crammed full 
of notes, even though some of them 
may prove difficult of explanation, 
you will certainly have done a much 
more worthwhile job for your annual 
than you would if you came back with 
a lot of information which you your- 
self knew about but could not impart 
to any one else. 


rer. IF you are coming to Colum- 
bia for Convention, bring a nice, 
fate notebook with you, and plenty of 
pencils, and do a job of “reporting 
the convention from the standpoint 
of how much your publication can get 
out of it.” 


Then when you get to the Conven- 
tion and receive your program, go 
through it carefully, mark the sessions 
that you should attend, find out where 
those buildings are located and attend 
each session prepared mentally to re- 
ceive and to record all the information 
possible. If you represent the news- 
paper attend all of the newspaper ses- 
sions that you can. If there are con- 
flicting sessions, pick those that seem 
to represent the most value from a 
standpoint of the weaknesses that your 
particular publication may have. 


If you represent the annual, attend 
all of the sessions which will give you 


information, inspiration and advice on 
how to do a better job next year. 


But above all, go to the Convention 
with the determination to make the 
most of it for your staff and bring 
back to your staff as much informa- 
tion as you can. 


Where Did Your News- 
paper Gets Its Name? 
The Sentinel, Spaulding High 


School’s (Barre, Vt.) every other week 
newspaper ran a front page story in 
this year’s premier issue on the selec- 
tion of the name. Here it is: 


“In 1917, when, just as today, heavy 
war clouds hung over the world, 
Spaulding’s new venture, a_ school 
paper, received its name. Possible 
names for the paper were written on 
slips and deposited in a box in the cor- 
ridor by the students of Spaulding. 
From this list of names, the most ap- 
propriate, “The Sentinel’ was chosen 
by a committee of nine people, mostly 
seniors, who later became the first 
Sentinel board. 


“Many other names were suggested 
by the students but the name Sentinel, 
which was, as far as can be determined, 
submitted by Marion Anker of Barre, 
seemed to the committee to be the 
best suggestion. The idea of a military 
sentinel standing guard was carried out 
on the cover of the first issue of The 
Sentinel which was published after 
many mishaps in January, 1918. The 
frst editor-in-chief was Deane Davis 
and the first business manager, Lau- 
rence Campbell, both of Barre City 
and the class of 1918.” 


Yearbook Division Program 


Thursday, March 12. 2:30 to 4:20 p. m.: 
“You don’t need Aladdin’s Lamp—or making your annual the better 


book you want it to be without increasing your budget.” 


(A panel dis- 


cussion with real help from folks who know and are able to tell you how 


to do it). 


Friday, March 13. 9:00 to 10:50 a. m.: 
“The better the photograph, the better the engraving plate, the better 


the annual.” 


(A panel discussion with specific recommendations and ad- 


vice, based on fifty years of accumulated experience in this intricate and 


technical field.) 


Friday, March 13. 2:30 to 4:20 p. m.: 


“Printing, binding and cover troubless we have known.” 
g> 4 


(An eye 


opening and informative discussion on the part you can play in avoid- 
ing the common ills that so many annuals suffer from in respect to print- 
ing, binding and “covering” your annual.) 


Saturday, March 14. 9:00 to 11:00 a. m.: 


“Specific remedies for definite ills 


bring your annual troubles, clearly 


outlined, and we will try to prescribe a cure.” (Be sure to bring a copy of 
your last year’s annual with you if you come to this meeting.) 
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Rivals Publish Cooperative 
Issue on Eve of Their Game 


By PAUL GRIMBERG 


Editor-in-chief, Davis Hi-News 
A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


AVIS HI-NEWS, published on 
D November 7, 1941, what was per- 
haps the most unique issue of its his- 

tory. A special six- 
page paper was dis- 
tributed to the stu- 
dents of the A. B. 
Davis High School 
tor White Plains 
football game that 
was to take place 
on the following 
afternoon. 
The uniqueness 
of this issue may 
Paul Grimberg easily be defined in 
three ways: First, at least one-third of 
the editorial matter directly concerned 
White Plains High School and was 
written by the staff of The Orange, 
the White Plains’ official publication; 
second, the make-up and content of 
the paper was radically different; and 
third, it contained more advertise- 
ments than any other issue we put out 
during the entire term. 


Before I elaborate on the details of 
this particular issue, let me explain 
how the Hi-News staff normally func- 
tions. The editor-in-chief, Lois Childs, 
supervises the work of the other staff 
members and is responsible for writ- 
ing the editorials. The associate edi- 
tors, Betty Carraher and myself, alter- 
nate in planning the make-up and pre- 
paring the dummy. Jack Robinson, 
the news editor, is responsible for the 
work of the reporters; he gives out the 
assignments, collects them, checks 
them for content, and sees that head- 
lines are written according to a sched- 
ule which we have adopted. Assistant 
editors, Theodore Zang and Lawrence 
Baker, assist in writing heads, check 
copy for grammatical errors, and help 
in dummying. The sports editor, Nor- 
man Gottlieb, and the feature editor, 
Geraldine Goldenberg, handle all the 
sports news and feature articles, re- 
spectively. 


LTHOUGH the White Plains is- 

sue was not scheduled to appear 
until the first Friday in November, 
work on it began at least one month 
in advance. The adviser, Kenneth H. 
Smith, placed me in charge, and that 
was a full time job from the start. 


I was to have nothing to do with the 
Hi-News of October 24th, on which 
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the bulk of the staff was then concen- 
trating. Instead, one of the assistant 
editors and I started right out from 
scratch. 

Our first task was to scan the Hi- 
News files and read over completely 
any issues of previous years that might 
compare to this one. Previously, we 
had put out large editions for the New 
Rochelle football games, but none of 
them contained as much news from 
the other school. These old issues did, 
however, help us to compile a list of 
news articles and feature columns that 
we considered important enough to be 
printed. Some of the items on this list 
were: Tentative starting line-ups of 
both football teams, including com- 
plete statistics on all probable players, 
front page photographs of the teams, 
the cheerleaders from both schools, 
short write-ups on the important play- 
ers of both teams, photographs of the 
opposing captains and coaches, and a 
list of the results of all previous Davis- 
White Plains contests. 

When this list was as complete as 
we could get it, we presented one copy 
to the editor-in-chief and one to the 
adviser for approval. They returned 
the lists to me, with suggestions which 
they deemed necessary. 


HE NEXT step was to notify 

Richard Monk, the editor-in-chief 
of The Orange, of our plans. In this 
letter, I told him what type of articles 
we were intending to print, and I men- 
tioned in what ways the staff of The 
Orange could be of assistance. A few 
days later, after receiving a favorable 
reply to my letter, I notified Monk 
that several of our staff members 
would go to White Plains for a con- 
ference. This was October 27th, and 
by that time I had the entire Hi-News 
board concentrating their efforts with 
me. 

On the 27th, the sports editor, a girl 
representing the feature editor, the 
two assistant editors, and I set out for 
the White Plains High School. Upon 
our arrival, we found The Orange edi- 
tor, sports editor, and feature editor 
waiting for us. We discussed the plans 
for the issue in detail, and when we 
left, we brought back to Mount Ver- 
non with us a list of exactly what 
White Plains was going to send us. 
They promised to mail all material so 


MAROON, ORANGE BATTLE TOMORROV 
DAVIS READY FOR BIG GAME OF SEASO! 


Grid Hop Set For 
November 15th 
Childs Stotes 


Education Week 
November 9 to 1S 


‘Tuxedo Junction’ Success; 
Jivers’ Set ‘Em Swingin 


DAVIS vs. WHITE PLAINS 
YENTATIVE STARING UNE-UP 


WHITE PLAINS 


that it would reach Davis the follow- 
ing Tuesday, our news deadline. On 
the appointed day, cuts of the White 
Plains cheerleaders, co-captains, and 
coach arrived, along with write-ups on 
their players, a column by Bob 
Bridges, their sports editor, a feature 
column by Spencer Plehaty, the White 
Plains feature editor, and a tentative 
starting line-up for the game. White 
Plains had now played its part in the 
issue, and the rest was up to us. 


Y THE TIME we locked our 

press room on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, November 4th, all copy had 
been taken to the printer, and all pho- 
tographs had been sent to the engrav- 
er. That particular afternoon was per- 
haps our busiest, since besides prepar- 
ing the copy for the printer, we had 
to make a permanent make-up and 
write all headlines. The first three 
pages had been rather accurately 
planned beforehand, and contained 
general news, feature articles, and 
sports news, respectively. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth pages included adver- 
tising and we had to receive a tenta- 
tive ad count from the business board 
before we could complete them. As 
it finally came out, page four was 
made a second sports page, while pages 
five and six contained carry-overs, 
minor news articles, and one or two 
remaining feature columns. 

We amended our headline schedule 
slightly for this issue, since the main 
news story, which was about the foot- 
ball game, was considered important 
enough to warrant the use of a 36- 
point tempo heavy five-column ban- 
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ARE YOU COMING 
TO THE CONVENTION? 


(Continued From Page 1) 


them. When we hear of publications that have suspended 
their issues we wonder if their case—and the case of the 
school press—has been made clear to the authorities. In 
the January Review you read that in England, after two 
years of war, not a single professional publication had 
suspended its issues. We have no figures for the school 
press—of which there were only ninety in that country— 
but we surmise they are carrying on, more slender than 
before, but still doing their bit for their schools and their 
country. We can do no less. 


Minds Have Been Changed 
EOPLE IN ALL parts of the country have been keyed 


up to their duties and responsibilities in case of an 
emergency. The practices that have been instituted are 
practically uniform, thanks to the splendid instructions and 
materials received through the Office of Civilian Defense. 
One is just about as safe in one spot as he is in another. 
Precautions have been taken everywhere and the citizens 
in one community are as alert to their duties and responsi- 
bilities as they are elsewhere. 

Our school people were greatly concerned for the safety 
of their pupils and their property when war was declared 
—and rightly so. Their first reaction was to suspend all 
kinds of activities that might be dangerous or which would 
deplete the country’s resources. It soon became evident 
that normal functions had to continue if the schools were 
to play their rightful part in the national program. The 
CSPA, as part of the school system, carried on. First word 
from our membership indicated doubt as to whether it 
would be wise to hold the Convention; the last word is 
that it should be held, that it shall be held, as a potent 


instrument in civilian morale. 


Four 


T HE CSCPA, backbone of the school press for a good 
part of the country, father to a great majority of the 
press associations throughout the United States, will con- 
tinue its work. All of its energies and facilities will be 
thrown into the great tasks that lie ahead. To do this re- 
quires the help of each and every member-publication, each 
and every editor and Adviser, and the backing of the 
schools themselves. We do not have to worry about Gov- 
ernment backing—we have it. Our particular and peculiar 
function has been recegnized by the authorities and will be 
utilized during the war and after. 

The plan will be announced during the Convention. 
YOU can render the school press, and the country, a great 
service by making your plans now to be with the 3,000 or 
more editors and advisers from all parts of the United 
States who will assemble on the Columbia University cam- 
pus on March 12 for the beginning of what may become 
an historic event and a turning point for the school press 
of the country. 

We expect YOU; we are ready for YOU. 

Will YOU be there? 


INDIANA COURSE OF STUDY 


Indiana Advisers and Editors were presented with a com- 
pletely revised edition of the Journalism Course of Study 
when they met for their annual convention at Franklin 
College last fall. The first edition was published in 1927, 
a revised edition in 1932, a supplement in 1933, and an- 
other revision in 1938. 

The 1941 revised edition was published for the Indiana 
High School Press Association by a committee of which 
Ella Sengenberger, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianap- 
olis, was chairman, and whose other members included 
Horace Crawford, Director of Journalism at Franklin Col- 
lege; Daniel R. Ehalt, New Albany Senior High School; 
Gretchen Kemp, Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, and Evelyn Seward, Columbus High School. 

“Journalism study in Indiana High Schools should train 
students to read newspapers and magazines intelligently, to 
understand modern newspaper organization, to write effec- 
tively for publication, and to form habits of alert, accurate 
observation that will develop both critical and creative sides 
of their natures,” states the Foreword. 

Designed as a one-year course in journalism, the first 
semester’s study includes five units, namely, Understand- 
ing newspapers and magazines, News Stories, Editorials, 
Features, Technique and Photography. The second sem- 
ester is conducted on the lines of a journalistic laboratory 
in which students apply their first semester’s training to 
the production of a school paper. 

Although arranged for medium and large high schools, 
the course can be adapted to smaller schools. It is suf- 
ficiently elastic in its construction to be adapted, also, to 
schools where even from the beginning of the first term 
it is necessary to publish a newspaper or magazine. 

A selected Bibliography for Units, another in High 
School Textbooks (in journalism), and a third of Periodi- 
cals Dealing with Journalism, give ample reference to the 
sources in the field. For those professionally jouralistic- 
ally inclined, there is a bibliography on Opportunities in 
Journalism which includes the leading books, fiction, non- 
fiction, and the vocational aspects. 

Prepared and produced by Indiana advisers for Indiana 
schools, the Course of Study fits its local need admirably, 
but, at the same time, it may be read with profit by those 
beyond the boundaries of that Satte and easily adapted to 
their needs. Duplicated, spirally bound, 66 pages in 
length, it may be purchased from Executive Secretary of 
the Indiana High School Press Association at Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana, for one dollar. 
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SCHOOL Annual - - 


- Annual PROBLEM 


An N.E. That Succeeded 
By EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


Manager, Rutgers University Press 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


NCE YOU admit that no one holds a patent on book 
O design—and that an appreciation of the graphic arts 

is part of the public domain—then the winning of 
converts to the cause of good craftsmanship in bookmak- 
ing can become a stimulating pastime. This is the story 
of a noble experiment which was inaugurated ten years 
after the depression began, and perhaps that is why it suc- 
ceeded where so many other n. e.’s failed. 


‘As a general rule, no piece of college or university print- 
ing goes further astray from the basic principles of sound 
education than the annual yearbook. With few exceptions 
this publication represents the biggest single expenditure 
of the year, and with even fewer exceptions the money 
poured into it is largely wasted. 


-_ RUTGERS UNIVERSITY three years ago this sad 
fact was faced with grim honesty. We admitted that 
our college annual, which should have been treated as an 
cpportunity for fine bookmaking, had degenerated through 
carelessness and indifference into an engraver’s stepchild. 
Somehow this confession made us uncomfortable, and we 
began to wonder if we were playing fair with our under- 


graduates who published the book and footed the bills. 


Other skeletons came popping out of our closet. Were 
we not failing as educators if we ignored the opportunity 
which the yearbook offered? In effect, were we not turning 
our backs on a group of boys who were faced with a 
chance of learning good book-making in such a way that 
they would possess a practical, realistic appreciation of the 
graphic arts? In our college view book, which we sent to 
prospective students, we had defended extracurricular ac- 
tivities with the ebullient statement that “If there is a par- 
ticle of initiative, originality and go-get-it in your make-up, 
here’s the place where it will come out of hiding.” Now we 
could either prove our words or eat ’em. 


At first the boys were apprehensive. What did they 
know about making books? Hadn’t an engraver brought 
them a dummy which required nothing more than photo- 
graphs and copy to complete their labor? We asked, “But 
will it be one whit different from the thousands of other 
yearbooks which will be rolling off the presses this spring?” 
Wouldn’t they like something better—something that would 
last? The boys nodded. Sure, they’d like an annual that 
would reflect distinction upon their alma mater. When the 
conference ended they rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work. They came back to ask questions—hundreds of 
questions. They came singly and in groups, and we ans- 
wered each query patiently, offering suggestions but issuing 
no orders. After all, this was to be their book, a definite 
creative enterprise which would stand as a mark of their 
ability to cope with difficult problems. 


E HAD GUESSED right when we placed our faith 
in those boys, for with a minimum of coaching they 
dug in and learned the principles of bookmaking. Fitst, 
they decided that unlike the usual annual, they wanted a 
yearbook that could be read, so out came the glaring blue- 
white coated paper of the year before, and in went a 
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natural shade of coated on which the halftones were 
printed, and a natural antique on which the type was 
printed (the book was designed so that one coated sheet, 
printed on both sides, was tipped in between two antique 
pages of text). Next, feeling than an institution which 
traced its beginning to 1766 could adopt a period typog- 
raphy, out came the unreadable sans-serif type face of 
former years, and in went Caslon, certainly an appropriate 
face. Then, dedicated to a doctrine of sanity, simplicity, 
and utility, off went the imitation leather cover of a year 
ago and in its place went a quiet tan buckram with leather 
labels stamped in genuine gold. Dozens of other refine- 
ments were introduced, among them a simple title-page in 
two colors, a magnificent frontispiece which was a photo- 
graph of the bell of Old Queen’s, a_gilt top, a red-silk 
page marker, an index of names, and copy that carried 
meaning. Aware that they had started a collegiate revolu- 
tion, the undergraduate designers said in their preface, “It 
did not seem appropriate that a permanent book should 
be put out in a modern style of typography so common to 
catalogues, magazines, and more or less temporary pub- 
lications.” 


When the annual appeared the reactions on the campus 
were typical. It was good work, everyone admitted it. But 
the boys had learned their craft well enough to know that 
the verdict of failure or success must come from a higher 
tribunal—book men, printers, designers. They were not 
disappointed. This spring, in designing its annual, Lehigh 
University acknowledged that the model of the 1939 book 
of Rutgers had been copied, and there is a rumor that 
Princeton is to be next in taking up the torch of yearbook 
revolution (and what this will mean at Rutgers where the 
football team has managed to beat the Tigers but twice in 
71 years is not difficult to comprehend!). 


L* COLLEGE yearbooks are worth publishing, then it 
would seem that they should be made a definite educa- 
tional adventure. Naturally, success will not attend every 
effort, as we discovered at Rutgers, for last year the year- 
book staff slipped in its standards, using postal-card color 
work, though the pages designed in Linotype Janson were 
craftsmenlike and pleasing. Happily, however, this year 
the undergraduates worked diligently and produced a book 
which is best yet, proof that every dip in the learning curve 
invariably is followed by a rise. There is a tremendous sat- 
isfaction in seeing those youngsters grow excited at the 
sight of a well-designed and well-printed page, in hearing 
them discuss type and paper and binding with the zeal of 
a connoisseur, in knowing that they are learning not only 
to produce good work but also to recognize the production 
of good work by others. We know that there will be years 
when we will have yearbook staffs whose aesthetic short- 
comings will cause us to wring our hands in anguish, but 
isn’t that, after all, part of the game? What educator worth 
his salt has not learned long ago that unless hope springs 
eternal he belongs in a different calling—perhaps embalm- 
ing? 
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The article by Mr. Miers on the Rutgers University yearbook appeared originally in Print, a Quarterly Journal of 
the Graphic Arts, Summer, 1941, number, and is reprinted here through the kind permission of the author and of Mr. Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Publisher and Editor of Print. A comment on this article by Donald Porter Geddes in The Pleasures 
of Publishing, the weekly bulletin issued by the Columbia University Press, under his editorship, first brought it to our atten- 
tion. It seemed so appropriate to our work that we sought permission to print it entire in The Review, article, notes, speci- 
men pages, plates and all. We believe it will solve numerous knotty problems and open the doors to new vistas for many 
advisers and editors. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The First 175 Years 


HIS year Rutgers celebrates its 175th birthday—and is still 

young. From 1766, professors have lectured on the “learned 
languages, liberal Arts and Sciences ... the English language 
grammatically” prescribed for 18-year-old Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
the first tutor of Queens College; architects have visioned new build- 
ings, Old Queens in 1808, Van Nest Hall in 1847, Schanck Observa- 
tory in 1866, Geological Hall in 1870, New Jersey Hall, Winants 
Hall, Neilson Field, the Chemistry building, innumerable others; 
students have studied, played, planted ivy. Yet, since the turn of the 
century, Rutgers has grown swifter than ever before, sprung up 
through adolescence. After 175 years, it is reaching maturity. 

King George III, “by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith, Etc.” in 1766 solemnly 
granted to Benjamin Franklin’s son, Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey, power to establish a new college. This original charter 
did not survive. William Franklin was an ardent Tory, much to the 
disgust of his father, and the Provincial Congress of 1776 advised 
that “measures ought to be immediately taken for securing the per- 
son of said Wm. Franklin Esq.” Franklin wisely fled to Connecticut, 
and, eventually, to England. According to legend, he carried the 
original document with him. A Second Charter of 1770, containing 
essentially the same provisions, has been preserved to the present 
day. 


An early engraving of Queen’s Campus viewed from the roof of Stell’s Hotel. Although the 
exact date is not known, the original engraving was probably published between 1850 and 1860 
by General Synod’s Sabbath School Union of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 
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The opposite page, the specimen 
page here, the reduced title-page be- 
low, and the next four pages, are 
specimen pages from the 1941 Scar- 
let Letter, representing its typograph- 
ical and pictorial treatment. 


The main Text pages are sound, 
traditional book design; with large 
type, well leaded, clean and black. 


Specimen Pages 


The 
Scarlet Letter 
1941 


Edited by Cuarres Provr 


Managing Editor Hersert Irevann 


1766 1941 


SCARLET LETTER COUNCIL 


NEW BRUNSWICK: NEW JERSEY 
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DenTON Bairp, who majored in eco- 
nomics, comes from Warwick, N. Y., 
where he was born on May 13, 1917. He 
first attended Cornell University beforé 
transferring to Rutgers. Denton is a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity and, in his senior year, was 
secretary. 

Denton was active on campus, par- 
ticipating in 150-pound crew, the Row- 
ing Club, and the track team in the 
capacity of manager. He also held a 
cadet commission in the R.O.T.C. as 
First Lieutenant. 


JosepH A. BANAS, Jr., has been active 
in both athletic and scholastic endeavor 
for he has played intramural football 
and basketball, 150-pound football and 
his hobby is hand ball. 

On the scholastic side he has pursued 
a course of accounting and business 
management, also taking evening courses 
leading to a C. P. A. rating on gradua- 
tion. 

Joe is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Banas of 115 Locust avenue in 
Wallington. Joe is a member of Beta 


Theta Pi fraternity. 


RaymMonp. W. Barratt of 801 South 
First avenue, Highland Park, was born 
May 4, 1920, and lives with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Barratt. He 
was graduated from New Brunswick 
High School and enrolled in the cur- 
riculum offered by the College of Agri- 
culture in plant physiology. 

Ray is a member of Alpha Zeta, hon- 
orary agricultural society, and is a 
brother in Kappa Sigma fraternity. He 
was active in debating and was a fresh- 
man baseball manager. He did soil con- 
servation work in the summer. 


Joun S. Bairp came to Rutgers from 
Warwick, N. Y., where he graduated 
from the local high school. Johnny 
Was secretary and treasurer of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity, as well as 
treasurer of the old Interfraternity Coun- 
cil. He likes basketball and baseball as 
hobbies and played intercollege sports. 
He was a*major in economics, and a 
member of the Honor School. During 
the summer, he is employed in a camp 
in the Pocono Mountains. 

Johnny was born December 7, 1918, 
and held a scholarship at Rutgers. 


JosEPpH BARBASH was born in Jersey 
City, but now resides in New Bruns- 
wick. As an undergraduate at Rutgers 
he held a State scholarship, majored in 
history and political science and minored 
in English. Joe was a member of the 
History Club, Journalism Club, Off- 
Campus Club, and the Honor School, 
also the honor societies of Tau Kappa 
Alpha, and Crown and Scroll. He par- 
ticipated in debating, N. J. C. Little 
Theater Workshop, and Freshman Hand- 
book. He was also news editor of The 
Targum, and on the senior class cabinet. 


Ropney B. Barwick, dormitory pre- 
ceptor who majored in mathematics, 
arrived at the University by a devious 
path which led him through Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, the General Elec- 
tric Company Accounting School, and a 
lengthy stretch of employment as an ac- 
countant. 

A member of the Quad Club, Rod was 
a varsity debater. He was elected to the 
Philosophian literary society, and was 
the secretary of the Mathematics Club. 
A bridge addict, Rod enjoyed a swim 
or game of tennis for added diversion. 
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Each of the pages illustrated here is a main problem in any school annual—the main Text Page, the Activities and 


Sports reports, the Views of buildings and campus, the Biographies, the Portraits, the informal Snapshots, the Title-page. 


The Biography and Portrait spreads are an excellent solution to a very difficult problem. 
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; Specimen Page 


The book has been set in Caslon—an appropriate reflection of period typography for the celebration of a 175th 
anniversary. The Title-page, designed by Peter Doblin (of The Haddon Craftsmen) and Charles Prout, carries a border of 
crowns and an initial “Q”, alluding to the original name of Rutgers—Queen’s College. The full-bleed campus Views, giv- 
ing the illusion of expanse, are dramatic shots by undergraduate photographers. 
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S. of A. Nl. E. 


Organized in 1931, the Rutgers chapter of the SOCIETY OF AMERI- 
CAN MILITARY ENGINEERS devotes itself to the application of engi- 
neering thought to problems of military tactics and equipment. The 
group is part of a national organization, and was organized here by 
a group of scientific students taking the advanced R.O.T.C. course. 

Technical lectures are presented at the Society’s meetings, and 
from time to time inspection tours are made of near-by manufactur- 
ing concerns producing military equipment. 

Officers are: Burton R. Lester ’41, president; S. Austin Van Hou- 
ten ’41, vice-president; Theophilus A. Pierce ’42, secretary; and 


Volckert Van R. Mason ’42, treasurer. 


Winants 


WINANTs CLUB, a Scarlet Barb unit composed of neutral students 
living in Winants Hall, promotes friendship and provides entertain- 
ment and educational information for its members. Although a con- 
stitution was adopted only two years ago, Winants Club has existed 
on campus for many years. 

The group’s activities include participation in intramural activi- 
ties, talks by various speakers, dances, social affairs, canoe parties, 
and hay rides. 

The officers this year were: James A. Bewley ’41, president; John 
A. Melrose ’42, vice-president; and John S. Guttman, Jr., 42, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


8. A. MIL. E. (top): first row—Pierce, Buttle, Van Houten, Lester, Sparrow, Sidun, J. Mason; 
second row—Menninghaus, Rushmore, Boggs, Mulheron, Donahue, Ervin, Goodier; third row— 
Hofmann, Kempson, Maguire, Kuhn, Voorhees. 
WINANTS (below): first row—Silvers, R. Geller, T. Ward, J. Weber, Bowman, Pullan; second 
row—Rockliff, Friedman, E. Robinson, Guttman, J. Bewley, Melrose, Rudner, Simons, Smock, 
Getty; third row—Hund, Rieger, Manion, P. Bewley, Piller, Hamalian, Venable, N. Gray, Mau- 
Specimen Pages—Above and to Right riello, Jiannine, MacNelly, Messer, Flanagan, Bayne, Wallin, Sabin, J. Schmidt. 
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The Activities pages carry large italic subheads—a vigorous accent. Captions for full-page illustrations are intelli- 
gently placed at the bottom of facing text page. 

Most Snapshot pages are jumbled—these are orderly, clear, related. The book is bound in black natural cloth, with 
scarlet leather labels, stamped in gold, on the spine and front cover. 
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Pootry of the Month... 


T IS THROUGH the courtesy of 
Miss Mary D. Musser, Adviser to 
The Clio, Miss Beard’s School, 

Orange, N. J., and the members 

of the staff of that magazine, that we 

find such an interesting and worth- 

while collection of poems for inclusion 

with this issue. The notes and expla- 

nations are particularly illuminating. 

Desert Dawn 

I love the smell of the desert air, 

The clear, cold air at dawn; 

The tang of the sage and the mesquite 
smoke, 

When the mist of the night is gone; 

I love the feel of the desert wind, 

And the whispery things it tells, 

The rustle of leaves from the Jack-oak 
trees, 

And the clatter of pinon bells. 

—ANN HUBBARD. 

The Blue Print, the Katharine Branson 

School, Ross, California. 

The suggestive power of this little 
poem conveys to us in the East sights 
and sounds of the West with which we 
are totally unfamiliar. We think that 
the author has been especially success- 
ful in her combination of strong, per- 
sonal feeling and pleasing, melodious 


verse. 
* * * 


Cloud Sheep 


This afternoon I looked on high 
And saw far, far up in the sky 


White sheep. 


Tonight I looked up once again 

And saw that now were in their pen 
Black sheep. —Lois Goldschmitt. 
The Aster, Prospect Hill Country Day 

School, Newark, N. J. 

Through the device of a simple 
metaphore the author here expresses 
our own observation of clouds. 

* * x 
Concerto 
How sullen and how icy-grey 
This day to most appears, 
But the nautical concert that drifts 
through the fog 
Is beautiful to my ears. 
Through the churning, curling damp- 
ness 
That folds over every swell 
Comes the merry, piercing chiming 
Of a laughing buoy bell. 
A great bass viol is the Pemaquid horn 
Hoarsely growling from an_ inky 
throat, 
And, in deep falsetto notes, comes 
An answer from each boat. 
The gentle sloshing of the sea 
Upon the earth’s grey bone 
Forms a gay and lightly dancing, 
Gentle, pulsing undertone. 
A call shrill and guttural, 


Twelve 


And lapping wings of flight 

Make the only intermezzo 

In this misty noon-day light. 

—Ann Joy Murphy. 

The Aster, Prospect Hill Country Day 

School, Newark, N. J. 

In this poem we find an excellent 
illustration of feeling created by a 
skillful use of sound. To those of us 
who love the ocean this is especially 
appealing. 

*  * 
Contrast In Autumn 

One day—and then another. 

Aquamarine sky with polka-dot clouds 
—and then grey. 

Russet and yellow-brown trees with 
falling leaves—and then dull 
green. 

Color strewn ground of red and am- 
ber—and then dry, brown, crack- 
ling things. 

Crisp autumn weather that stings the 
nose and ears—and then a drizzle. 

Red roofs and old-fashioned gardens 
—and then brown-stone houses 
and hard pavements. 

Cows and chickens and brilliant birds 
—and then barking dogs and be- 
draggled sparrows. 

Beautiful day—and then ugly. 

One day—and then another. 

Country—and then city. 

—Anita Monsees. 

Adelphian, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Here is a colorful treatment of a 
familiar subject, vigorously carrying 
out through its imagery the contrast 
suggested by the title. 

* 


* * 


The 


At Christmas 
There are those who think of tinsel 
And silver bells and snow; 
There are those who think of sleigh 
rides 
And fir trees, row on row. 


There are those who think of candle 
flames 
And altars decked in red; 
There are those who think of carolling 
By angels overhead. 


But I can see a manger 

On a crude, damp floor of sod, 
And the shepherds paying homage 

To the baby Son of God. 

—Anita Monsees. 
The Adelphian, Adelphi Academy, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In simple, melodious lines the au- 
thor here reveals a keen perception of 
personal differences. 

* * x 
Revelation 
From the barber’s chair I saw in the 
street 


The soothing parade of passing feet, 
Seeming always in droves, though al- 
ways confused, 

For numerous mirrors 
abused. 

And then in that kladeidoscope 

There seemed ten men without a hope; 

Ten men who dragged their single legs 

With but the aid of wooden pegs. 

And in my ignorance I asked 

What great misfortune might have 
passed. 

“A misfortune? We've had none. 

We fought a glorious war and won!” 


the numbers 


Just then I heard without in the street 
The martial tread of well-trained feet; 
But as they passed I raised no cheer, 
For wooden pegs I seemed to hear. 
—H. M. Vale. 
The Dragon, St. George’s School, 

Newport, R. I. 

While we should like to avoid the 
thoughts suggested here, we must ad- 
mit that in this poem we find an orig- 
inal, clever handling of war’s fearful 
consequences. 

* * * 
To Shakespeare 

if friends and life and love are foul 
to thee, 

Why then, dear sir, why make them 
live in verse? 

Instead, why not spend life in revelry? 

(And you write complex language, all 
the worse! ) 

Your life is haunted by a lady black, 

And many a time unhappy she makes 
you; 

To set her down in words your brain 
you rack— 

But of Spring you take a different 
point of view. 

Your friend, whom none in beauty 
e’er surpassed, 

(Though you do not deny it in your 
work.) 

Through you, not beauty, does till 
now still last; 

By history is justified that smirk. 

Your sonnets are perfection to the 
letter, 

But still I like your plays a little bet- 
ter. —Janet Saxon. 

The Day Star, The Day School, New 

Haven, Conn. 

Here the lightness of touch with 
which the sonnet is treated reveals the 
author’s sense of humor as well as her 
familiarity with Shakespeare. 

= Ss 


The Christmas Star 
God looked down from sky to earth 
aleng the cloud paths steep 
To where a tiny child was laid—asleep. 
And near the cattle’s lowered heads, 
the young cow’s wobbly calf 
Stood watching, waiting, wearied Jo- 
seph, leaning on his staff. 
He saw the droop of Mary’s form, the 
calm on both their faces; 
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So, gently dusting off the soot that 
blew from other places, 

He took the finest star there was, a 
topaz from His crown, 

And warmed it in His mighty hand, 
then gently let it down. 

The light that sparkled from this star 
made all the world at peace: 

All soldiers dropped their spears, their 
swords, that every war might 
cease; 

It guided shepherds and wise men into 
dark Bethlehem town. 

Then God took back the star again, 


and put it in His crown. 
—Anne Reber Hamblen. 


The Aster of Prospect Hill Country 
Day School, Newark, N. J. 


We think this a most original con- 
ception of the Star of Bethlehem, as 
well as a tender, sympathetic picture 
of the first Christmas. 


Rivals Cooperate 
To Publish Issue 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ner head. On all other news articles 
we used moderate sizes of futura and 
futura italics. A few of the column 
heads were printed in kaufman script 
and ludlos italics, however. Wednes- 
day we prepared the dummies with 
very little trouble, and I spent Thurs- 
day morning at the printer’s correct- 
ing page-proofs. That afternoon the 
paper went to press, and at 8:40 Fri- 
day morning our 1200 subscribers 


were enjoying their copies of the Hi- 
News. 


A’ THE beginning of this article, 
I mentioned that the White Plains 
issue was unique as far as advertising 
went. In the average issue of the Hi- 
News we carry anywhere from seventy 
to eighty column inches of ads. For 
this particular edition, we were able 
to secure 122 inches from our local 
merchants alone. Normally, we get a 
large percentage of our ads from an 
agency, but we did not accept any for 
the special issue, since we had more 
than enough already. The business 
board spent only one week getting ads 
(this was two weeks before the date 
of publication), but they had notified 
the merchants previously that this 
was to be the big issue of the term. 
Therefore, many dealers ordered a 
larger amount of space than they had 
been taking, and some infrequent ad- 
vertisers came in for several inches. 


Fortunately, circulation was one 
thing we did not have to worry about. 
We sell the Hi-News by subsciption 
only at the beginning of the term, and 
75 per cent of the students in the 
school are subscribers. 
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An Open Letter to All the 
Junior College Publications 


HE CHAIRMAN of the Junior College Press, Miss Catherine Beatley of 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Mass., reports that there will be a clinic 
for junior college publications at the annual meeting Saturday, March 14, dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Annual CSPA Convention. The place and the hour will 
be announced in the Convention program. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the AJCP wish to know approximately how many 
junior college advisers and student delegates will attend with the idea of hav- 
ing their publications reviewed orally by a qualified and sympathetic judge. 
The officers feel that such a judge could answer some of the questions that 
often bother student editors and advisers when they read the terse “construc- 
tive comments” of the critics who made out their contest score sheets. 

Advisers will soon receive a letter in this regard. They will please reply 
to the secretary of the Associated Junior College Press, Dr. George A. Dunlap, 
Dickinson Junior College, Williamsport, Pa., expressing their views upon the 
proposed clinic and indicating whether their colleges would be represented 
at the meeting. Any suggestion from advisers and editors will be welcome. 

Attendance at the Convention should prove more worth while than ever 
this year, for the problem of the printed word is urgent with the Nation in 
arms. 


After the papers were distributed, 
White Plains issue was financially and 
we were able to announce that the 
editorially a tremendous success. Next 
year the special issue will probably be 


since that contest is to be played at 
home, and the White Plains game, if 
there is one, will be away. In the 
meantime, however, we have our other 
worries. There are eight more issues 


issued for the New Rochelle game, to think about THIS year. 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. Large comfortable bed- 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. Three in 
room with bath $1.50 per person. Room with running 
water $1.50 single. 


BPTal Bryant 9-3000 
~ CC James M. Carroll, Mgr. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - New York City 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


DITORIALS in the student press 
of this country reflect to a large 
degree the changing currents and 

shifting scenes on the national stage. 
Examples of this were found by Mr. 
Herbert M. Davison, adviser to The 
Breeze of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., who, with his staff, picked out 
the editorials on this page. There 
were many more that space will not 
permit of reproduction here. The ma- 
jor points were lifted from the Tabard 
editorial, and The Breeze and Exonian 
offer interesting contrasts in ideas. Of 
the assignment, Mr. Davison says, “It 
was highly instructive and a lot of 
fun.” We thank him and his staff for 
their help. 
The Accelerated Plan 

We want to commend the faculties 
of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, and 
all other colleges who will soon adopt 
the new accelerated plan of college 
study. The unselfish action of these 
many professors in offering to work 
an extra term during their regular 
vacation in the summer at no increase 
in salary in most cases is greatly to be 
praised. Aside from the immediately 
obvious advantages afforded boys who 
want to complete their formal educa- 
tion before they become eligible for 
military service, and the advantages to 
those who wish to get ROTC training 
and to graduate from college as soon 
as possible to be officers in our army, 
the new plan offers a fine chance for 
all earnest young men who would want 
to finish their college education as 
quickly as possible anyway. 

We believe and hope that out of 
this will come a new and sensible sys- 
tem which colleges may continue to 
use under normal conditions. It is 
possible that the college year may be 
divided into four regular 11-week 
terms, with two-week vacations be- 
tween terms. The student will be able 
to begin at whatever point he chooses; 
he may take his prescribed number of 
terms as rapidly or as slowly as he 
chooses, probably not being allowed 
to take more than one term off in a 
year. This system has been tried be- 
fore here in this country and it has 
worked out quite well—The Exonian, 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 
* * * 


Bcth Feet On The Ground 

Never before has there been a 
greater need for the secondary schools 
of the country to keep their feet on 
the ground as they witness the scurry, 
bustle and sometimes misdirected ac- 
tivity that is now occurring in the col- 
leges and universities. These institu- 
tions of higher learning are adapting 
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their curricula to war-time needs, each 
one in its own fashion; and the result- 
ing melee of conflicting plans places 
a grave responsibility of choice on the 
shoulders of the preparatory school. 
It also poses a few pregnant questions 
which may prove embarrassing later 
on. 

The facts are clear. Somehow or 
other the pace of college education 
must be quickened to place a larger, 
well-trained body of men at the dispo- 
sal of Uncle Sam. At this point agree- 
ment stops, and differences of plan 
and system crop up that might well 
send the average high school senior 
reeling for the aspirin. “Three-year 
plan: three semesters a year, and enter 
any semester you choose”—“If you 
are a senior, enter now this February” 
—Start in June’—“Start in Septem- 
ber”’—“Two years and two summers 
for full college course” —‘‘Graduate in 
two years and eight months.” 

There is contagion in this spirit of 
speed-up that is bound to filter down 
from the top. Why not run the sec- 
ondary schools at the same pace? Get 
the boys through a year earlier so that 
they will be through college before 
they are called for service. Sane 
thought will of course bring the reali- 
zation that such a procedure would 
undermine the whole concept of sec- 
ondary education; to develop the in- 
dividual step by step as he matures. 
Force-feeding will not suffice, lest the 
product be brittle and unready. Har- 
vard University has already brought 
out that point in a recent bulletin in 
which is stated: 

“the program of accelera- 
tion. ..refers to the college course, 
and is not intended to affect the 
school curriculum American 
boys should have their full share 
of deliberate and thorough school 
life and all the valuable by-prod- 
ucts of secondary education.” 

One question that remains unan- 
swered is this: Is four a sacred num- 
ber? When the present emergency has 
passed, will the colleges go back to 
the traditional four-year course? Or 
will they continue to let their students 
pursue their higher education as fast 
as they can assimilate it, and thus get 
an earlier start in what is fondly known 
as the outside wrold? 

To some of the institutions that are 
jamming through their accelerated 
program with patriotic fervor, this 
question may some day be embarrass- 
ing. Why have you been spending 
four years on what you can now do 
in two and a half? Is my college dip- 
loma worth as much now as it would 


be after four years’ work? 

In the field of technical sciences a 
sober answer comes from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Stating 
that Tech seniors might attend sum- 
mer school and thus finish in January, 
the Director of Admissions reports 
that the first three years will remain 
the same. His reason might well give 
pause to some of the headlong plans 
that are now afoot: 

“As opposed to this total speed- 
up plan, the Administration and 
Faculty of the Institute believe 
that the national effort requires 
a strengthening, rather than a 
weakening, of technological edu- 
cational programs. This strength- 
ening is the more imperative since 
the war and our long-term nation- 
al progress call for men of super- 
ior education in science and engin- 
eering.”—The Blair Breeze, Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
Excerpts from a lead editorial in 

The Tabard, Canturbury School, New 
Milford, Conn., presents another view 


of national defense: 
x * x 


Education In The War 

America is now faced with a prob- 
lem which is greater and of more con- 
sequence than any other which it has 
faced before. This is a time when 
everyone, from the oldest to the 
youngest, has something to do with 
fighting and winning the battles in- 
stead of merely leaving it to the sol- 
diers at the front. ... 

The armed forces want men, intelli- 
gent men, strong-willed men who can 
be trusted and relied on under the 
greatest strain and without a moment’s 
notice. Producing such men is the job 
of education. Character building re- 
quires the most perfect and carefully 
planned instruction. This instruction 
must not stop, however, with purely 
mental training. The most intelligent 
man in the world may show himself 
to have a weak character if the occa- 
sion for an acid test should ever arise. 
No, it must go farther in helping the 
very thing which is life—the soul. The 
instruction of our spiritual natures can 
be found only in religious training. 
The enemies of Democracy have neg- 
iected entirely any such instruction 
and it is this same neglect which will, 
in the long run, cause their downfall. 

But in all the rushing to acquire 
education hastily, one other type o 
training which runs along hand-in- 
hand with mental and spiritual in- 
struction must not be left out. This is 
physical education. A man with sound 
mind and body is the backbone of his 
nation. The future of America de- 
pends on such men and they must be 
at hand, fully ready to go, when the 
call comes. 
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From the Mail Bag 
Re: The Convention 


In addition to delegates already 
signed up from Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, South Carolina, as well as 
states closer to New York, the follow- 
ing comments are of interest: 

“We expect to send our editor-in- 
chief to the Convention in March. 
Please put us on your mailing list for 
Convention announcements and reg- 
istration forms.’”’—Florida. 


“If no bombs fall, if taxes don’t 
blind our Daddies and if superinten- 
dent will keep broadminded and give 
us the green light, we’re Convention 
bound.”—North Carolina. 

“The members of last year’s staff 
who were in the seventh grade attend- 
ed the March Convention; and, from 
what they gained there, these two boys 
have made most excellent staff mem- 
bers this year. It seemed wise to send 
two whom we knew would make valu- 
able contributions to the work this 
year rather than send some older mem- 
bers who were graduating. This has 
proved true. Their attending the Con- 
vention has been of great value to the 
staff, in fact, to the whole school.”— 
New York. 

“Expect to be in New York on 
March 12 with one of the largest dele- 
gations I have ever brought with me.” 
—Maryland. 

“Your Convention Announcement 
interested me greatly.. send me the 
hotel rates.. I am coming.”—Ohio. 


“The information. ..is surely help- 
ful for one who is planning a Conven- 
tion trip for the first time. We are 
planning to have ten attend, including 
some who have never been to New 
York. They are wide-eyed with antic- 
ipation.”—Maryland. 

“T sent you two reservations for the 
Convention this week. The ‘powers 
that be’ relented and here is my check 
for a third. Yours for a successful 
event.”—New York. 


We See By the Papers 


“Ye Castle Crier,” newspaper of the 
Castlemont High School of Oakland, 
Calif., printed the following box on 
the front page of its issue of Novem- 
ber 25: 

“Are you all wondering about those 
flashy headlines that were seen on 
page one last week? The ludlow 
machine, headline maker, had a com- 
plete nervous breakdown and would 
not work. The page editors decided 
that they would use its cousin, the 
linotype machine. The result? Well 
you saw for yourself.” 


February, 1942 





Elementary Schools Division 


Tentative Program—Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 


Friday, March 13. 1:15 p. m.: 

Advisers Business Meeting, Raymond S. Michael, Principal, J. H. S. 
No. 3, Trenton, N. J., Presiding. Reports of Committees, Election of Of- 
ficers, New Business. 

Reception of Delegates. 1:15 p. m. Mrs. Alice Miraglia Hoek, Prin- 
cipal, Whittier School, Teaneck, N. J., Presiding. (Names of pupil com- 
mittees to be announced later.) 

General Meeting, 2:00 p. m. Lucy Elberfeldt, Henry Clay School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman. 

A. Group Discussion: 
Bertha Lamener, Trenton, N. J., State Teachers College, Chairman. 
Problem 1. The Difference between Reporting and Editing. 
Problem 2. When is News Timely. 
Problem 3. Relative Importance of work of the Editorial and Pro- 
duction Staffs. 
B. Guest Speakers: 
1. Aleck Raymond (creator of Flash Gordon), The Art of Car- 
tooning. 
2. Laurie York Erskine (Author of Renfrew of the Mounted, etc.) 
Story Telling. 
Saturday, March 14. 10:00 to 11:00 a. m.: 

Clinics: 

Printed Newspapers—Sue Gardner, Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger. 

Printed Magazines—Sylvia Rosen, Comet Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Duplicated Newspapers—Critic to be announced. 

Duplicated Magazines—Edward J. Pfeffer, Abington Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. (Room assignments will appear on the final pro- 
gram.) 


Your Headquarters 


In New York 


. convenient to 


The Hotel Victoria at Radio City is ideally located . . 
the places that interest you. The subway, only one block away, 
whisks you to Columbia University in just a few minutes. Carnegie 
Hall, the City’s numerous museums, and other education centers are 


within a few minutes walk. 


Each room is sunny and spacious with a private bath, radio, large 
closets, running ice water and servidor. 


SINGLE from $2.50 DOUBLE from $4.00 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Seventh Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
Ronald A. Baker, Manager 


A cordial welcome is extended to members of the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association. Inquire about our special rates for delegates. 
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Scholastic Press’ National 
Council To Meet at Columbia 


NVITATIONS have been sent to 

the officers of the many scholastic 
press associations throughout the Uni- 
ted States to name a delegate who will 
represent them at the Fourth Annual 
Dinner of the National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations to be 
held during the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the CSPA with the lat- 
ter organization, through its Director, 
acting as host. 


Inaugurated at the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Convention of the CSPA, be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five press 
associations have been represented at 
the annual gathering which is held on 
Friday evening, the second day of the 
Convention, at the Men’s Faculty Club 
at Columbia University. 


Started as a means of giving rec- 
ognition to the other press groups, 
many of which were founded as a re- 
sult of the example set by the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association and 
as a result of attendance at its Annual 
Conventions, discussion of many prob- 
lems of mutual interest became a 
valuable part of the dinner meeting. 


Planned as an informal gathering, 
the 1941 representatives expressed 
themselves as desirous of closer co- 
operation and steps were taken to- 
ward that end. The necessity for some 
sort of organization, of a federation 
type, became evident if the meetings 
were to be productive of the desired 
results. It is expected that the 1942 
gathering will perfect some plan of 
organization of a permanent nature. 

Impetus has been given to this gen- 
eral feeling by several events during 
the past year. Not only has the war 
changed the outlook of the entire Na- 
tion on every point but it has brought 
an appraisal of the value of the school 
press to the front. On the one hand, 
advisers report sharp curtailment, if 
not actual suspension, of their papers 
and a general indifference of admin- 
istrators to the publications as a whole. 
On the other hand, numerous organi- 
zations, national in scope, civil autho- 
rities, and even the branches of the 
United States Government have been 
making direct appeals to the student 
press for aid in carrying out their pro- 
grams. It has become increasingly 
evident that agencies outside the 
schools value the student press much 
more highly than some of our educa- 
tional authorities. 

The stand taken by the North Cen- 
tral Association last year which pro- 
hibits all participation in contests or 
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conventions where more than two 
schools are present, throws into sharp 
relief the need for defining the scope 
and the work of the school press and 
its value to aducation. The growth of 
press associations has had a significant 
effect on publications but the recent 
scramble of educational institutions for 
a place in the front row has hurt the 
mevement to an incalculable degree. 

Those who attend the National 
Council dinner this year will have an 
opportunity to express themselves at 
length on these and other topics and 
to join in a concerted series of actions 
that will tend to alleviate the strain 
to which the student press and their 
representative associations are now 
subject. 


Elementary Press Institute 
Held At Newark, N.J. 


Sponsored jointly by the Northern 
Section of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press, the Newark State Teach- 
ers College, and the Newark Star- 
Ledger, the first Press Institute for 
elementary school newspaper and mag- 
azine staff members and advisers, was 
held at the State Teachers College in 
Newark on Saturday, January 24. 

More than 350 attended the meet- 
ing which opened at 10 o’clock in the 
morning with greetings from Miss 
Margaret Buchanan of Atlantic City, 
president of the N. J. Elementary 
School Press Association; Dr. Roy L. 
Shaffer, President of the Newark State 
Teachers College, and Mr. Philip 
Hochstein of the Newark Star-Ledger. 


Mrs. Gertrude Rohrer, co-chairman, 


of the Fifteenth Avenue School in 
Newark, presided. 

A. series of workshops from 10:30 
to 11:30 and a second set from 11:30 
to 12:30, covering many phases of the 
school publications work, took up the 
remainder of the morning. Luncheon 
was served in the College cafeteria and 
in the Tudor room, both of which 
were decorated with amusing newspa- 
per cut-outs by the art students at the 
Cellege. Miss Harriet Peters of School 
Seven, Linden, N. J., led the Commu- 
nity Singing, accompanied by Miss 
Helen Glaze, School Eight, Linden. 

At the afternoon assembly, Mr. 
Malcolm B. Ayres, Principal of School 
Eight, Linden, and co-chairman of 
the Institute, presided. He first intro- 
duced Mrs. Juliet Rogers McWilliams, 
one of the pioneers of the elementary 
press movement in the State, who 
greeted the large gathering and wish- 
ed them a long and happy career as 
an integral part of the student press 
of New Jersey. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA, made a brief 
address, following which Miss Sue 
Gardner of the staff of the Star- 
Ledger and one of the persons to 
whom much credit must go for the suc- 
cess of the meeting, introduced one of 
her colleagues, Reporter Richard O. 
Shafer. After a few introductory re- 
marks, he called on Laurie York Er- 
skine, adventure story teller for NBC 
and originator of Renfrew of the 
Northwest Mounted, to be _ inter- 
viewed. 

Magazine and newspaper exhibits, 
a pictorial exhibits of the development 
of a news story, a two-page story of 
the way a newspaper covers a story 
included with the program, and an at- 
tractive five-page duplicated program, 
the cover of which was made by the 
“Fifteenth Avenue” staff of Newark, 
were added Institute features. 


Catholic Schools Division 


Tentative Program 
Brothers Martin John and Jeremiah, C.F.X., Co-Chairmen 
Friday, March 13. 2:30 P. M. 
Guest Speakers: Two outstanding Catholic editors or journalists will be 
featured at this meeting. Their talks will be followed by a general 


discussion. 


Round-Table Discussion by Students: A panel consisting of five editors 
from The Quill, the student publication of Mt. St. Joseph High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, will be the leaders in this discussion. All students 
participating in this discussion are asked to bring copies of their papers 
for survey and criticism. Copies of The Quill will be distributed to each 
person in attendance. The audience is requested to ask questions on the 
publication, to criticize it and to offer comments and suggestions. 

Meeting of Advisers to Catholic publications. (Rooms will be announced 
on the final program. Suggestions and comments are invited by the 


Co-Chairmen who may be addressed at Mt. St. Joseph High School, 


Carroll Station, Baltimore, Md.) 
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YOUR CONVENTION --- 
Begins THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 
Ends SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


MORE THAN 3,000 DELEGATES ARE EXPECTED! 
ABOUT 200 PEOPLE WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM! 


ee ae 


We notice a close connection between staff morale, pride in publications, journalistic achievements, suc- 
cessful accomplishments, and Contest and Convention participation. 


TT 


Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events! 


For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, Address: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 





PRIMER 


Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 
plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 


adviser, Editors and staff members of member-publica- 


tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin. 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
Thirty-five cents to members a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Fifty cents to others 





A CSPA Publication | Fifty cents to members 




















WELCOME DELEGATES 


to the 18th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 





¢¢7 T IS again our pleasure to 

entertain the visiting dele- 
gates to New York... and we 
take this opportunity of assuring 
them of unfailing courtesy, com- 
fort, convenience and service at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street near the Empire State 
Building, right in the heart of 
the shopping district and within 
a short walking distance of the 
Theatrical District. For full in- 
formation please write Mr. John 
S. Brannin, Sales Manager of 
Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and preferred 
service.” 


Under Knott Management. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET New York City 





